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AVOIDANCE IN MELANESIA. 

BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 

Concerning those enigmatical practices commonly described under 
the rubric of avoidance, Dr. Rivers is our most recent contributor. 
In his "History of Melanesian Society" he gives us new facts and 
new interpretations. 

Brother-sister avoidance Rivers notes in Guadalcanar and in 
Lepers' Island. In Guadalcanar, brother and sister l may not say each 
other's name; and if one is in a house, the other may not enter. If 
a man wishes to give anything to his sister, he must put it down and 
go away, and the sistef will come to take it. 2 Of the practice on Lepers' 
Island, Rivers differs in his account from Codrington. According to 
Codrington, it is the boy who leaves home to go to live in the club- 
house. 3 According to Rivers, it is the girl who leaves home. She 
goes to live with her mother's brother. After this separation, if sister 
and brother meet on a path, the girl will get out of the way, and both 
will look down to avoid seeing each other. Never do they mention 
each other's name or speak of each other. After the girl is a mother, 
if her brother calls to see her son, she will leave her house before her 
brother enters. The avoidance continues after death, the survivor not 
entering the house where the corpse lies, but mourning outside. In 
Lepers' Island there is also a trace of avoidance between brother and 
brother. " If a man is one of a crowd, all of whom are laughing, and 
the brother of the man comes on the scene, the man at once leaves off 
laughing and becomes quiet." 4 To the avoidance between mother 
and son on this island as described by Codrington, Rivers does not 
refer. In the Banks Islands there is no definite rule of avoidance 
between brother and sister, but they do not chaff each other. 6 In 
Guadalcanar a father's sister may not be touched or named by her 
nephews and nieces. There is name avoidance of this relative in the 

1 Terms of relationship I use throughout in the individualist or so-called "descriptive" 
sense, not in the classificatory. Although the classificatory system prevails in Melanesia, 
both the authorities I cite — both Rivers and Codrington — appear, in their discussions of 
avoidance, to be using the individualist terms (compare, however, The History of Melane- 
sian Society, vol. i, p. 41, Cambridge, 1914). It is regrettable that in this connection 
they are not more explicit. 

2 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, p. 255. 

3 The Melanesians, p. 232 (Oxford, 1891). 

4 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, p. 213. 

* Ibid., vol. i, p. 36. Hence Rivers suggests, unwarrantably I think, that a greater 
degree of avoidance may have once existed between them. 
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Banks Islands and in Pentecost, and of the mother's brother in Guadal- 
canal 

Between relatives by marriage there is avoidance in Reef Islands 
(between a man and his wife's brother), in Santa Cruz (between a man 
and his mother's brother's wife, between a woman and the elder 
brother of her husband and the husband of her younger sister), in 
Tikopia (between a man and his wife's brother or sister and his parents- 
in-law, between parents-in-law and son or daughter-in-law 1 ), in Torres 
Islands (between a man and his parents-in-law, name avoidance with 
all his wife's relatives), in Banks Islands (between a man and his 
parents-in-law, 2 his brother's wife and his sister's husband, 3 and name 
avoidance between a woman and her father-in-law), in Pentecost 
(between a man and his wife's sister). There is name and touch avoid- 
ance of wife's mother and husband's father in Ysabel, and name avoid- 
ance of brother's wife in Guadalcanal 

In his theoretical discussion of these facts, Rivers holds in part to 
the incest hypothesis, and in part to an hypothesis of group hostility, 

— a twofold interpretation that I for one find hard to follow. Between 
avoidance practices and the potentiality of sexual relations there is, 
he says, the clearest evidence of association ; but, bearing in mind that 
avoidance occurs between members of the same sex, "customs of 
avoidance between various relatives in general probably had an origin 
depending on some fundamental feature of social structure in which 
both sexes were involved." * This "fundamental feature," he suggests, 

— in the case of the Banks Islands, at any rate, — is the condition of 
hostility between the exogamous moieties. But he probes still deeper. 
"If this suggestion holds good, it would not follow that the avoidance 
has been the consequence of this hostility; it is possible that both are 
consequences of some more deeply-seated condition." This condition, 
he holds, is the incoming of another race, and marriage between the 
immigrant men and the indigenous women. 6 

By this method of stratification, refractory facts are conveniently 
handled. Facts that withstand explanation by the incest theory are 
explained by the group-hostility theory, and vice versd. Take, for 
example, the avoidance of the wife's parents in Torres Islands or 
Banks Islands. The avoidance of the mother-in-law points to the 

1 If people are joking, and the son or daughter-in-law of one present comes, some one 
will say, "Do not laugh; the tautau pariki is here" (The History of Melanesian Society, 
vol. i, p. 344). 

2 As to his father-in-law, he will not pass him sitting down, according to Rivers; he will 
not step over his legs, according to Codrington. Stepping over a person's legs, at any 
rate, is in island etiquette a liberty, adds Codrington (The Melanesians, p. 43). 

8 With this brother-in-law he will not sleep, observes Codrington (Ibid., p. 43). 
4 Mel. Soc, vol. ii, pp. 333, 334- 
6 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 135. 

VOL. XXIX. — NO. 112. — 19. 
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fact, according to Rivers, that sexual intimacy with her was once 
allowed, 1 whereas the avoidance of the father-in-law points to the 
ancient hostility between the island moieties. 

Incidentally, let me ask, since these exogamous moieties are in the 
Banks Islands matrilineal, how is it that a man and his father-in-law 
belong, as Rivers implies, to different moieties? If they belong to the 
same moiety, does not the group-hostility theory of their avoidance 
practices fall to the ground? 2 Unless Rivers has made a slip here 
that it were a bit presumptuous to suspect him of, he must have in 
mind, not the mere dual organization of the Banks Islanders, but the 
more or less hostile groups whose formation he hypothecates upon the 
arrival of those immigrants who play so large a part in his interpre- 
tation of Melanesian society at large. But here another difficulty 
besets his avoidance theory. It is obvious that a custom like avoid- 
ance cannot be set up by conditions in one generation only, to quote 
Rivers himself; 3 and yet this immigrant theory of avoidance would 
necessitate that one-generation origin — unless exogamy was based on 
patrilineal descent; and it is not, it is matrilineal. It is matrilineal 
now, and, I infer, Rivers thinks it always has been matrilineal. 4 
Matrilineal exogamy and avoidance developing through several gen- 
erations of hostile sons-in-law seem to me two utterly incompatible 
facts — unless the stream of immigrant men was unbroken from 
generation to generation, 5 and the descendants of immigrants kept to 
the immigrant attitude of hostility, whatever the descent of the 
parent-in-law, — suppositions hardly tenable. 

Another difficulty in the way of the group-hostility theory, of the 
theory in its immigration version, Rivers himself recognizes; i.e., the 
fact that the woman avoids her husband's relatives, as well as he hers. 
To overcome this difficulty, Rivers suggests that, since avoidance by 
the daughter-in-law is less strict than that by the son-in-law, it may 
be due to a mere process of generalization. 6 The theory of avoidance 
by the daughter-in-law stands or falls, then, with the theory of avoid- 
ance by the son-in-law. 

1 In Torres Islands, Rivers finds corroborative evidence; in Banks Islands he does not. 
Nevertheless he holds to the incest hypothesis for Banks Islands. Why, may I ask, does 
Rivers not apply his group-hostility theory to the Banks mother-in-law? She is avoided 
more drastically than the father-in-law, and she belongs to the moiety other than her 
son-in-law's. 

8 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 169. Likewise the conclusion drawn 
from it? — the conclusion that hostility between the moieties was once more widespread 
(a conclusion which is at best a bit of the circular fallacy Rivers himself warns against). 

3 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 335. 

4 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 354. 

6 Rivers thinks the immigration extended over long periods, but he does not argue for 
unbroken continuity. 

6 Mel. Soc, vol. ii, p. 334. 
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As for the contradiction between avoidance as the outcome of hos- 
tility and that function of mutual helpfulness which is characteristic 
of the Melanesian relationship through marriage, Rivers states it, but 
fails to support his analysis of it, remarking merely that the coexistence 
of hostility and helpfulness is just what you might expect in connection 
with immigrants. Perhaps it is, and yet not quite for the psychological 
reasons Rivers implies. We are apt to like those we help or those who 
help us. Is the Melanesian so very different? But like or dislike 
would play little part, I think, in any relation through marriage between 
indigene and immigrant. The feeling would be rather anxiety in each 
about the recognition by the other of his status. Avoidance, then, in 
the case of immigrant sons-in-law or of non-immigrant, is a way of 
asserting status. More later of this view. 

How fares the incest theory among these Melanesian facts? The 
use of the personal instead of the kinship name between the sexes 
indicates, Rivers believes (and on good evidence), sexual intimacy; 
and so where there is name avoidance between kindred he infers a 
potentiality of sex relations. In the Torres Islands inference is un- 
necessary. There, if a man has had sexual intercourse with his wife's 
sister or mother, he must to the day of his death address her and speak 
to her by her personal name. 1 Ordinarily in these islands, however, it is 
not only the women relatives of his wife whose names a man may not 
use; but the male relatives too, the names of all her relatives, are taboo. 
Evidently, although name avoidance has some connection with sexual 
intercourse, it has some other significance as well. 

May it not have the same significance as it has among us? The use 
of a personal name is an assault, so to speak, upon the status relation- 
ship. Among us, if a man calls a woman by her own name, it does not 
mean that he has been sexually intimate with her ; but it is somewhat 
of a recognition of her personality apart from her status, and it is a 
step towards a personal relationship. And so, wishing to be formal, 
as we say, John Smith refers to his wife as "my wife" or "Mrs. Smith." 
Jane Smith, in her turn, may even address John as "Mr. Smith." 
Her daughter she wiH introduce as Miss Smith ; and when the young 
man who has been introduced begins to call the girl by her "first 
name," making no reference to her status either as the daughter of 
Smith or as one of the unmarried, he thinks he knows her quite well. 
And he does; he knows her better in one way, in fact, than she will ever 
know her own parents or her grandparents, — senior relatives whom 
she never calls by their personal names. Personal names are disre- 
spectful of or indifferent to status relationship: hence personal names 
are avoided whenever the status relationship is intact or for the time 
being paramount. 

1 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 132- 
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If this view of the meaning of name avoidance between kindred l is 
acceptable, it is obvious that the custom does not justify in itself the 
inference of the potentiality of a sexual intimacy; although it may 
justify the minor inference that, when the personal name is used con- 
trary to custom, sexual intimacy has occurred. The use of the per- 
sonal name between relatives of opposite sex may indicate that the 
kinship status has been encroached upon by sexual intimacy. A 
sexual approach, like the use of a personal name, breaks down or 
precludes a status relationship. 2 It is therefore natural enough for 
the ignorer or violater of kinship status to make use of the personal 
name. 3 Let us not forget, however, that the use of the personal name 
may also mean that no status relationship has ever been established. 4 

Name avoidance is, then, a recognition of kinship status, of the status 
of kinsmen as well as of kinswomen, and among both particularly of 
the seniors. Details of avoidance practice bearing upon seniority, 
Rivers disregards; and yet in several instances they raise a question. 
In Santa Cruz a woman does not speak to her husband's elder brother. 
His younger brother, if she is widowed, she may marry. Similarly a 
man may speak freely to the younger sister of his wife ; the elder sister 
he may neither see nor address. 6 In the Banks Islands the rules of 
avoiding a wife's parents apply also to a junior generation, to a 
brother's wife and a sister's husband, but they apply less strictly. 6 
Whereas a man may not speak to his wife's mother, and, if he has to 
pass, must not go near her, to his wife's sisters he may speak, if he 
speak respectfully and avoid certain expressions he would use to his 
wife. 7 From these instances and from instances outside of Melanesia 
— for I confess I cannot free my mind from comparative facts as 
completely as Rivers — I infer that avoidance is a prerogative of 
seniority, — one of those many observances of respect exacted in 

1 It seems hardly necessary to point out that the orthodox view of the relation between 
name and personality supports this theory, or that name avoidance occurs between those 
of different ranks or spheres. When a new status is created, too, name avoidance may be 
in order. For example, in the Masai covenant of brotherhood, after each has given the 
other the ceremonial red bead, the covenanters call each other patureshi ("the giver and 
receiver of a bead") instead of by their proper names (A. C. Hollis, The Masai, p. 323, 
Oxford, 1905). Herein lies the explanation, too, of taboos on naming the dead, — a type 
of name aovidance, we may note, very common in Melanesia. 

2 Unless the sexual approach is destined to become itself a status relationship. 

3 Or of sexual intimacy. The Navaho and the Wahehe marry or lie with a mother-in- 
law in order apparently to preclude the mother-in-law taboo (J. G. Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy, vol. iii, p. 247, London, 1010). 

4 Calling the wife's sister by name suggests to Rivers sexual communism, whereas to 
Codrington it suggests merely a lack of familial status — "she is nothing to him" (The 
Melanesians, p. 44). 

5 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, pp. 222-223. 
8 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 169. 

' Ibid., vol. ii, p. 133- 
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primitive society by seniors from their juniors. Why the seniors ac- 
count it a prerogative or due, I shall try to explain later. 

Just as Rivers appears to me to shirk this question of seniority, so, 
I take it, he shirks the general question of sex relations when he dis- 
cusses avoidance on his incest hypothesis. "Customs of avoidance 
cannot be wholly explained on these lines," he writes, meaning as 
indicating potential sex relations; "but whenever they are practised 
between those of opposite sex, the possibility of sex relations between 
those who avoid one another is implied, though in many cases this is 
only one of a number of implications." * One of a number of implica- 
tions : that is 3 ust the point. Where among them does i t stand ? That 
it is an implication, one readily admits, for such always exists in early 
society whenever any relation between a man and a woman is to the 
fore. Still it is not in any such general sense that Rivers is speaking or 
— unfortunately, it seems to me — thinking. 

Sexual intimacy breaks down the kinship status; but unformalized 
it also tends to break down the sex status, the status of each sex, 
ignoring that separation of men and women so characteristic of early 
society. Respect for this general sex segregation influences the prac- 
tices of family avoidance. It is a pity that the ethnographers who tell 
us about brother-sister avoidance do not also tell us to what degree 
a youth associates with girls other than his sister. The avoidance of 
his sister may be part of the avoidance of girls at large; and the eth- 
nographer may accentuate the sister avoidance, because in his own 
culture he has seen the kinship association overcome the sex shyness. 
Partly overcome it, I should say, not wholly; there have been boys 
among us who would not play with their sisters because they did not 
want to have anything to do with girls. 

But I would not suggest, however, that in primitive culture the 
accentuation of sister avoidance is wholly in the mind of the observer. 
As there are parents among us who are troubled if Harry or Jack plays 
too much with girls, is entirely too much with his mother or sisters, 
and send him away to boarding-school to get over the habit, so among 
savages the seniors no doubt insist upon rules of conduct that will 
check the familiarities of family life and break up childish habits of 
association. By separating the boy from his sister they make a man 
of him. There is no apprehension of incest here : it is merely that the 
women relatives are to form no exception in applying the general rule 
of manly conduct, avoiding women. 

There is here, if you like, a certain measure of purposefulness in the 
brother-sister taboos, the pressure of seniors upon their juniors; but it 
is, after all, a far more instinctive than deliberative kind of pressure, 
and its implications are far less legalistic than those of anti-incest 
theorizers. 

1 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 154. 
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In discussing the brother-sister avoidance of old-time Fiji, Rivers, 
let me no te incidentally, surpasses most legalists. Fij ian avoidance was 
a remedy, he argues, against the laxity induced by the arrival in the 
island of outsiders, and the consequent general lowering of moral 
standards. It was a reform measure against a late tendency to incest. 
From this point Rivers generalizes as follows: "So far as sexual 
relations are concerned, customs of avoidance seem to be due to a 
social effort to limit, and later to abolish, practices which were at one 
time habitual." l A highly legalistic theory indeed! 

In so far, therefore, as Rivers is psychological, he is rationalistic; 
but he seldom strays into psychology. For explanation in general, 
he looks to social structure; in the case of avoidance, to sexual com- 
munism, exogamous moieties, and conditions due to immigration. A 
given relationship he would explain by a prior relationship; an existent 
status, by a pre-existent status. That this is an effective ethnological 
method, there is no gainsaying; but at times it has limitations, and 
some of its most striking limitations Rivers demonstrates in his 
analysis of avoidance. 

Avoidance can be explained, I think, only through the psychology 
•of sex, of age-class, and of attitude towards new-comers. To sex and 
seniority I have referred ; a word about attitude towards new-comers. 
The new-comers I have in mind are the new-comers into the family 
rather than into the group at large, — not the immigrants Rivers 
refers to, but the new members of the family to whom Tylor refers 
in his well-known discussion of avoidance. The son-in-law or the 
daughter-in-law is "cut," according to Tylor, 2 we recall, because merely 
as strangers in the family they arouse suspicion and irritation. They 
are, I should say, embarrassing or disconcerting; and so the family, in 
self-protection, — notably its senior members, — makes rules for their 
conduct, particularly rules against seeing too much of them or seeing 
them at awkward moments. This familial attitude in favor of an 
impersonal relationship is, however, much less deliberative or even 
purposeful than the term "cutting" implies, or than Tylor, perhaps, 
wished it to imply. It is indeed only necessary to glance at the 
particulars of avoidance to appreciate the instinctive character of 
the "rules," — to turn your back on a man, to go around him, not to 
go into a house where he is, not to look him in the eye, can behavior 
be more instinctive? 

A sense of embarrassment is not a sense of hostility; and Tylor 
erred, I think, in not distinguishing the two feelings. When he forsook 
the psychological explanation for the social-structure explanation, he 
erred again. In making avoidance dependent upon residence, he 

1 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 154. 

2 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xviii (1888-89), PP- 247-248. 
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developed his theory along a line not substantiated * by the facts. The 
family may be embarrassed by the new-comer, whether he or she lives 
with them or not. The situation becomes more strained, of course, 
given a common residence, 2 and the avoidance necessarily more 
marked — just as Tylor found it in his numerical survey. The psy- 
chological part of Tylor's theory still holds, even when the social- 
structure part of it falls to the ground. 

But there is more to the avoidance of relatives by marriage than a 
means of holding a new-comer at arm's length, of shirking a personal 
adjustment: it is a means of showing him his place, and making him 
recognize the family status. It is the old story that familiarity breeds 
contempt. There we have the real key to the relation between avoid- 
ance and explicit familial rights and duties. The former is a guaranty 
of the latter. Formality insures the fulfilling of obligations. In 
Melanesia, at any rate, a marked avoidance and a well-defined status 
appear to go together. 3 From this point of view is to be considered 
not only avoidance between relatives by marriage, but avoidance or 
quasi-avoidance between brother and brother or between father and 
son. 4 Eating together or jokingwere too familiar, too "personal," too 
disregardful of the status relationship. 6 Avoidance, as natives them- 
selves say, is a matter of respect, an upkeeping of family dignity. 

Certain variations or modifications of avoidance, as well as avoidance 
in its crasser forms, may readily be understood from this point of view, 
— prescriptions, for example, upon conversation, when conversation 
is allowed at all. In Tikopia, brethren-in-law may be conversed with 
at a distance. The conversational distance between a Torres Islander 

1 As Frazer in part points out (Totemism and Exogamy, vol. i, p. 503). 

2 Or given immigrants for sons-in-law. 

3 Compare the coincidence of the obligation upon the Blackf ellow to supply his parents- 
in-law with food, and his avoidance of them. Frazer's inference from these practices, that 
the Blackfellow may have once lived with his wife's parents, appears dubious, and, in 
support of the essential part of Tylor's avoidance theory, uncalled for (Totemism and 
Exogamy, vol. i, pp. 504-505). 

' In Banks Islands, father and son do not eat together, because. Rivers suggests, they 
belong to different moieties, — hostile moieties. A Reef Islander does not chaff (Jbakada) 
his own brother (Mel. Soc, vol. i, p. 230), nor, as we have noted, does a Lepers' Islander 
laugh in the presence of his brother, because, according to Rivers (Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 154-155), 
brothers once had their wives in common, and, he adds (unnecessarily, I think), the tran- 
sition from that community caused constraint. Neither inference is incompatible with my 
theory; but, according to my theory, neither inference is called for. Nor let us forget 
that formal constraint between father and son and between brothers is not an uncommon 
attitude where there are no hostile moieties and not a trace of sexual communism. 

6 Between the sexes as well as in the family. In the Reef Islands, for example, a woman 
is never chaffed. Were a man and woman heard to joke each other, they would be sus- 
pected of sexual intimacy (Ibid., vol. i, p. 230). In the Banks Islands, in Mota, if a 
woman carried the poroporo custom too far, it was said, she would have to be taken as wife 
by her sister's husband (Ibid., vol. i, p. 45). 
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and his mother-in-law is five or six yards; a Banks Islander may talk 
to his father-in-law, but he will not poroporo (chaff) him or address 
him or his wife's sisters familiarly; the Torres Islander who addresses 
any of his wife's women relatives familiarly raises a suspicion of sexual 
intimacy; restrictions upon chaffing between Banks brother and 
sister we have already noted. Nor does a Banks Islander chaff his 
father's sister. In this connection we may cite the manners of Lepers' 
Island mother and mother-in-law as described by Codrington. If a 
woman talks to her son, she sits at a little distance and turns away. 
She speaks to him in the plural, in a distant manner. "Come ye!" 
she calls. To her son-in-law she refers to herself in the plural. "They 
want Tanga to go to them," she says, meaning, " I want Tanga to come 
to me." 1 Let us compare this observance with the use of the plural 
by a Fijian brother. As "those women " he addresses his sister. In 
Fiji too, we may note, a man and his mother's brother always speak to 
each other in a slow and gentle manner, 2 — a mode of address helpful 
no doubt in maintaining their important relationship, the notorious 
relationship of vasu. These variations in conversational manners 
Rivers not only does not undertake to account for, he offers no 
explanation of the taboo from which they vary, — the taboo in general 
on conversation. 3 

Nor does Rivers account for the taboo on personal names. Name 
avoidance in general I have already discussed on my own hypothesis. 
A word about teknonymy. So widespread is this custom, that, to 
undertake to account for it as the outcome of immigration, seems to 
me a little absurd; 4 and even Rivers undertakes it half-heartedly. It 
may well be, he thinks, a custom known to the immigrants prior to 
their arrival. 6 Accepting the immigration hypothesis, to call a man 
the father of his child might well be a recognition of his paternity, — 
a recognition of the status he as a new-comer is particularly anxious 
about. But why, then, is a woman also called the mother of her child ? 
Because teknonymy is not only a part of the system of avoiding per- 
sonal names; it is not only a ready device of that system; of itself it em- 
phasizes the status relationship. Emphasis on the parental relationship 
is a kind of buffer against any personal reference, against any discon- 
certing e reference. 

1 The Melanesians, pp. 45, 232. In Mota, in general, respect is shown by using a dual 
pronoun in addressing or speaking of a single person. 

2 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, pp. 291, 293. 

3 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 335- 

4 A stricture applicable also, of course, to avoidance practices in general. 

5 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 336. 

6 The explanation of both name avoidance and person avoidance given by the natives 
themselves should not be overlooked. Avoidance is due, they say, " to a feeling of shyness 
and respect," to an "inward trembling" which prevents their mentioning their own names 
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Nowadays when a Banks woman wants to be disconcerting or 
■personal (i.e., disrespectful to her husband), what does she do but up 
and flout him by calling him by name. "I was told," writes Rivers, 
"that there are no less than three women in the district of Veverau 
. . . alone who address their husbands by name, thus showing that 
they do not respect them;" l — showing too, one might add, that the 
status relationship has begun to break down. Whenever that happens, 
avoidance taboos, I surmise, are neglected. Let me cite another 
striking illustration of the process in the Banks Islands. " It is a sign 
of the times that children now sometimes call their father's sister by 
name in order to annoy her, and I was told of a case where a woman was 
made to cry by her nephews and nieces treating her in this uncere- 
monious fashion." 2 

Is it rash to suggest that, as in the breaking-down of status, so in 
its building-up, avoidance may have played a special part and been a 
peculiarly effective instrument? The avoidance or pseudo-avoidance 
of the father or father's sister in the Banks Islands may point to a 
comparatively late assertion of paternity — quite in accordance with 
Rivers 's hypothesis. 3 

Our theory of avoidance as a means of establishing status — an 
unconscious means, mind you, rather than a conscious means — our 
theory should not overlook the ictus of the avoidance, so to speak, 
where the burden of responsibility falls. In general we may say that 
he who is the more anxious about the recognition of his status is the 
one who exacts the avoidance. Its negative forms he may practise 
himself ; but its more positive forms he exacts of the other. In general, 
then, we expect seniors to exact a positive kind of avoidance from 
juniors, and men from women. When women are the seniors, the 
practices may be mixed. As for new-comers, the more positive forms 
would be expected of them too; but here, again, sex might be a com- 
plicating factor, likewise age, likewise special intergroup conditions. 

Do the Melanesian facts warrant these assumptions? For the most 
part, as far as they go, 4 they do appear to — with a few cases somewhat 
questionable. In the Torres Islands, a man only crouches when he 

also (Codrington, pp. 44-45). A Torres Islander would be "too shy," Rivers was told, 
to take a load directly from the shoulders of his father-in-law (The History of Melanesian 
Society, vol. i, p. 182). 

1 Ibid., vol. i, p. 41. 

2 Ibid., vol. i, p. 39. 

3 Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 163-165. 

4 The degree of reciprocity in avoidance is hard to estimate from the usual form of 
statement. The ethnographer observes or states in a most one-sided way, describing only 
what is incumbent upon one of the two parties to the practice. His phrasing about the 
practice as a right or as a duty is also misleading. Even Rivers is not altogether free from 
these failures in observation or statement, probably because he so little appreciates the 
value of the psychological interpretation of avoidance. 
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passes his mother-in-law; whereas the mother-in-law, even at a greater 
distance, goes down on her hands and knees. Again, and this fact is 
less explicable, in Pentecost, where avoidance between brothers-in-law 
is not reciprocal, it is the sister's husband who is taboo; there are 
prescriptions against going behind him or taking anything from over 
his head. 1 

For the psychological theory of avoidance — in Melanesia and 
elsewhere — do I claim too much in submitting that it explains why 
seniority figures so often in the practice, why it is practised between 
those of the same sex, why it is accompanied by definite familial rights 
and duties, why it may be modified in set ways, why it lapses with the 
neglect of family feeling or ties, why it is not fully reciprocal, — all 
queries which the incest theory and the group-hostility theory alike 
fail to meet or to meet fully? 
New York. 

1 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 333. The taboo about the head is 
Polynesian, Rivers argues, inferring from this case that it was the immigrant Polynesian 
brother-in-law who objected to too close intercourse with his wife's brother. From my 
point of view, it was the immigrant brother-in-law who was more concerned about his 
status than the brother of the indigenous wife was concerned about his, — a highly 
speculative hypothesis, indeed, but is it any more speculative than that of Rivers? As 
it taking anything from above the head of another, let us note that this is a disrespectful 
act on the part of any junior, according to Codrington (The Melanesians, p. 43). In 
Lepers' Island the act were especially disrespectful to a brother (Ibid., p. 45). In the 
Banks Islands the act is taboo to a woman in connection with her parents-in-law (The 
History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, p. 42). Is it not difficult to think of the act with 
Rivers as due to apprehensiveness of attack? 



